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some few changes which serve to decrease the vocabulary and avoid too diffi- 
cult idioms. The number of English to Latin exercises is relatively small. 
In their place the author has employed completion exercises, making for the 
concentration of the pupils' attention on the specific usage with which the 
lesson deals. 

Work in English derivatives from Latin forms a valuable part of nearly 
every lesson. In these exercises the derivative is commonly employed in such 
a way that its meaning is clearly illustrated; in the case of some words the use 
of the English dictionary is encouraged to aid in the discovery of the Latin 
root. Another important feature of each lesson is the suggested drill exercise, 
which should prove especially helpful to the inexperienced teacher. Frequent 
review lessons provide for special drill on vocabulary. The book contains a 
few well-known Latin songs and an Appendix including a simple treatment of 
the derivation of Latin words and the formation of English words from Latin, 
a list of familiar Latin phrases, the usual summary of declensions and conjuga- 
tions, and a review of syntax. 

The question may be raised by some as to whether such a course of study 
as is here outlined will enable the pupil, by the end of the second year, to reach 
the point demanded by college-entrance requirements. To these it may be 
said that the plan has already been tried and has been shown to be practicable, 
though, obviously, much depends on a judicious arrangement of the second 
year's work, leading up gradually to and through the inevitable Caesar. 

Mr. Scott has again made a real contribution to teaching. His book will 

quickly commend itself to school heads and teachers of Latin. 

H. B. Ash 



Civic and economic biology. — The outstanding factors of organization of 
the course outlined in a new textbook 1 planned primarily for Sophomore high- 
school pupils, may be summarized as follows: (i) the great principles of life 
common to plants, animals, and man form the cores around which the subject 
of biology becomes unitary; (2) the viewpoint of (1) demands that the course 
in biology be not separated into two parts, one dealing with plants and the 
other with animals; (3) the biological knowledge which is most essential to 
civic progress and to the understanding, enjoyment, and appreciation of our 
daily environment is the practical civic and economic phase of the science; 
(4) the subject-matter is arranged into large units, each dealing with a major 
biological principle; (5) the subject-matter is arranged for a year's work begin- 
ning in September but is flexible enough to allow rearrangement and selection 
to meet local conditions; (6) the text furnishes reading material to be used in 
connection with more or less individualized instruction and to give an outline 
for the quiz which closes the class study of any unit or major problem within 
a unit. 

1 William H. Atwood, Civic and Economic Biology. Philadelphia: P. Blakis- 
ton's Son & Co., 1922. Pp. xv+470. 
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The nature of the subject-matter is suggested by the titles of the seven 
units: "How Plants and Animals Live," "The Relation of Life to Food," 
"The Responses of Plants and Animals," "Problems of Growth and Reproduc- 
tion," "Plant and Animal Breeding," "The Doctrine of Evolution," and "A 
Few Problems in Civic and Economic Biology." These units are divided into 
six, twelve, seven, seventeen, eleven, three, and fifteen subtopics or problems 
respectively. For example, one finds in the third unit such subdivisions as the 
following: "Simple Responses of Plants and Animals," "The Chemical and 
Tactile Senses," "Sound and Hearing," "Light and Vision," etc. Or, as 
another illustration, the three divisions of the sixth unit are: "Plants and 
Animals of the Past," "The Proofs of Evolution," and "The Method of Evolu- 
tion." Each division of the unit is also stated as a problem. 

The scope of the subject-matter and the viewpoint which a pupil would 
receive through a study of the course are excellent, but one is confronted with 
the rather high order of difficulty of the subject and with the somewhat fre- 
quent formal presentations of the facts and principles of biological science. The 
technical terminology found throughout the text, the lack of more frequent 
informal development of the facts and principles, and the absence of review 
questions, thought questions, and references at the end of a unit cannot be 
overlooked. The suggestions of field trips, independent projects, subjects for 
debate, report topics, laboratory experiments and demonstrations or group 
projects which are found at the end of each subdivision of a unit are few in 
number and very brief but of good quality. The mechanical features of the 
book and the illustrations are excellent. 

Charles J. Pieper 

Inductive French grammar. — Many language teachers and educational 
leaders feel that the best way to master a modern language is to attack it 
directly, learning first to pronounce it accurately and then to read and use it 
without translation and without undue emphasis on grammatical rules. But 
a good grammar with clear presentation of syntactic and idiomatic peculiarities 
and plenty of drill exercises and comprehensive verb tables is always useful. 
Of such a type is a recent text 1 which modestly claims to be not "a better French 
grammar but a different sort of grammar." It claims as a distinctive feature 
the "consistent and persistent use of the inductive method of presentation." 
This seems to be somewhat of a misnomer, for the presentation of two or three 
examples followed by a rule, instead of the usual order of a rule followed by 
two or three examples, can hardly be called an inductive process, especially as 
the questions which follow the examples are immediately and categorically 
answered by the author. Every live teacher is constantly presenting examples 
before stating rules, because rules are only a means to an end, that end being 
correct usage. But the method of asking rhetorical questions which no pupil 

1 William W. Lamb, Inductive French Grammar. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1921. Pp. vii+327. 



